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From the German. 
New-Year’s Night. 

Oxvp Catharine, the watchman’s wife at nine 
o'clock on New Year's eve, opened her little 
window and put out her head to see if it was 
fair. The snow was falling in silent, heavy 
flakes upon the street. 


of people hurrying to and fro, powring-out ‘of 


° e adi * } 
the various inus and coffee houses, and going | 


to the dances and other entertainment with 
which it is customary to welcome in the year. 


But when a huge fluke of two had lighted on! 


her nose she drew back her head closed the 
window, and said to her good man, * Gottlieb, 
stay at home and let Philip watch for you to- 
night; for the snow will be a foot deep ere 
long and vou know the cold does 
hee E '. The streets 

night. There seems dancing and feasting in 
every house, 


your old 


alive 


Muasqueraders are going about 
and Philip will enjoy the fun." 

Oid Gottlieb nodded his assent. 

‘My barometer,’ he said, * the old wound 
above my knee, has given me warning all day 
ofa change of weather. It is only right that 
the son should help me in the duty since 
he is to be my successor in it.’ 

We must give the reader to understand that 
old Gottlieb bad been a gallant servant of his 
king and country ; had been the first to mount 
the walls ofa hostile fort and had been wound- 
ed by a musket bullet in the thigh. The offi- 
cer who commanded the attack gained rank 
and honors in consequence of its success ; 
while Gottlieb was fain to creep home on 
crutches, After supporting himself by keeping 
a school, he had been promoted to the post of 
watchman, with the reversion of it to his son 
Philip who had in the meantime bound him 
self toa gardener. It was only the good 
housewifery of Catharine, and the extreme 


moderation of old Gottlieb that enabled them 


to live on the scanty pittance they possessed. || 


Philip gave his services to tlie gardener for 
his board and lodging and had nothing but 
what he oceasionally 


received when he « 


ricd home fluwers to the 


ar 


| 
She observed crowds 


aN Es 
! town, 
| 


low of five and-twenty, and perhaps it was on 


He was a fresh, handsome young fel-|! 


| account of his good looks, as wel! as his ta- 


| . . 
| king manners that he received sundry extra 


| dollars from ladies of a botanical turn of 
| 


mind, ‘The good old mother had already put 


on her cloak to go to the gardener’s house 


to fetch her son when he entered the litile 
apartment. 

‘ Father,’ said the young man, giving a hand 
each to the old couple, * *tis snowing and the 
| snow won't do much good to your rheumatism 
iiltake the watch to night and you can get 
comfortably to bed.’ 


* You're a good boy,’ said old Gottlieb. 





‘And then I’ve been thinking,’ continued 
H *s* ° = - 
| Philip, * that as to-morrow is New Year’s day 


|Lanay come and spend it with you. Mother 


| . . . 1 1 , 
{perhaps has no joint in the larder, and so— 
‘No,’ interruried the mothe ve've nol 


}exactly any joint but then we have the rest ol 


ithat pound of venison; and that let me tell 


ll rice (with laurel leaves by way of an orna- 
jment,) will moke a very comfortable meal. 
|Next week we may do better, for the New 
| Year's gifts will be coming in and Gottlieb’s 
share will be somethin but still, venison, 


y 
5 ? 
|roast potatoes, rice—, 


‘Notto mention the laurel leaves, mother’ — 
‘ SP ‘s R 
tainment Ot for a prince. 


but have you puid the rent of the cottage yet ? 
Old Gottlieb shrugged lis shoulders, 

_ Philip laid a purse upon the table. 

‘There are two-and-tweuty dollars that | 


have gathered. IT cau do very well without 


i 
} 
| 
| 
| 


them; take them for a New Year's gift, and 


then we can all three enter on the new year 


without a debt or a care. God grant you 
may both be happy in this year an i see man) 
, ‘ Are , 
hainore, I or every thing else we must trust tu 


‘ ‘ 9 
the goodness of heaven ! 


| ‘Tears came into the mother’s cyes as she 
| kissed her son; old Gottlieb said solemnly, 
\* Philip you are the prop and stay of our old 
God will r 


Ye 
=< * 


lay i you. Continue to be 


! . " “ss s 
uid t iove your parents, s 


willa blessing reston you. I can give you noth- 


ing for a New Year’s gift but a prayer that 


you may keep your heart pure and true— 
then you will be rich enough—for a clear 
conscience is the only wealth worth having.’ - 

So said old Gottlieb, with his hand laid on 
the head of Philip, who had bent down to re- 
ceive his blessing—and then he wrote down in 


| an account book that lay by his side the sum of 


‘you with roast potatoes for a relish and a little 


‘Anda flask or two of beer will be enter- | 


two-and-twenty dollars that his son had given 
him. 

‘ All the cost of your keeping and education 
is now nearly paid up. Your savings amount 
to three hundred and seventeen dollars for 
which I have given you my receipt.’ 

‘Three hundred and seventeen dollars !’ 
cried the old mother in the extremity ofamaze- 
ment—and then turning to Philip with a voice 
full of tenderness, * Ah, Philip,’ she said you 
if you had 
saved that money for yourself you might have 


grieve me. Yes indeed you do. 
bought some land with it and started as a 
gardener on your own account and married 
But take 
We are oldand feeble, and 
you will not have to support us long.’ 

‘ Mother,’ exclaimed Philip and he frowned 
a little; * what are you thinking of ? Rose 
is dear tome as my life, but I would give up 
a hundred Roses rather than desert you and 
my father, or wish your lives shortened by 


Rose. Now that is impossible. 


comfort, Philip. 


‘an hour.’ 
‘And so it will dear mother,’ said Philip: | 


‘You are right, Philip,’ said Gottlieb ; 
loving and marrying are not in the command - 
ments—but to honor your father and mother 
is a duty enjoined on you by God. To give 
up your own wishes to your parents is the 
truest gratitude of a son. It will gain you 
the blessing from above ; it willimake you rich 
in your own heart.’ 

‘If it were not too long for Rose to wait,’ 
said Catharine sadly ; ‘ or if you could give 
For Rose is 
a pretty girl that ean’t be denied: and though 


up the engagement altogether ! 


she be poor, there would be no want of 


wooers. She is as good as beautiful, and 





understands housekeeping as well as’ 
‘ Never fear mother, replied Philip ;* Rose 


solemnly sworn tumarry poman but me ; 


ha 





op Co emg 


id 
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and that is sufficient. Her mother has om 
thing to objectto me. And if I had money || amazingly. Where are you going, eh ?” 
enough to keep a wife with, Rose would be!) * To Mary street,’ replied Philip. * Iam 
mine to-morrow. The only hardship is that | soing to call the hour there.’ 

her mother will not let us meet so often as|| * Good!’ answered the mask. ‘I'll hear 
we wish. She says frequent meetings do no “you do it; I'll go with you. Calling hours 
good ; but I differ from her and so does Rose, must be capital fun—no such jolly Juck in 
for we think meeting often does us both a! the day time, Come tip us the stave and do 
great deal of good. And so we have agreed jit well; for mark you, I’m a judge of music. 
to meet to night at twelve o’clock at the great | Do you sing well ?’ 

door of St. Gregory’s church, for Rose is Philip saw that his companion was in a hu- 
bringing in the year at a friend’s house in the || mor for joke and answered— [ sing better 
neighborhood: and then I will take her) over a cup of ale in a chimney corner then up 
home.’ | to the knees in snow.’ 

In the midst of such conversation the clock) They had now reached Mary street and 
struck three quarters and Philip took his | Philip sang, and blew the horn. 
father’s great coat from the warm corner | ‘Ha! that’s but a poor performance,’ ex- 
where Catharine carefully hung it, wrapt him- were the mask. ‘ Give me the horn! Pl 
self in it, and taking the lanthorn and staff, 
and wishing his parents good night, proceed- | 
ed to his post. 








with delight.’ 
| Philip yielded to the mask’s wishes, and 


CHAPTER I. let him sing the verses and blow. For four 


Philip stalked majestically through the spow | or five times all was done as if the stranger | 


1 ° ; : 
covered streets, where as many people were had been a watchmen all his life. He di- 
still visible as in the middle of the day, Car- lated most eloquently on the joys of such an 


. . 1] . *y° 
riages were rattling in all directions ; od meee and made Philip laugh at the ex- 


houses were all brilliantly lighted. Philip en-| travaganee of his praises, His spirits had 
joyed the scene; he sang his verses at ten |/evidently owed no sinall share of their ele- 


o’clock, and blew his horn lustily in the neigh- |) vation to an extra quantity of Champagne - 


| 
i} 
| 
} 
| 


borhood of St. Gregory’s church, with many 


a thought on Rose. * Now she hears me,’ 
| 


and Philip was hardly surprised at his next 
proposal, 


} 
he said to himself; * now she thinks on me, ‘Pil tell you what my friend, I’ve a great | 
| © =] 


and forgets the scene around her, She won't fancy to be a watchman myself for an hour 
fail me at twelve at the church door. And jor two. Give me your great coat and wide 
when he had gone his round he always re- ll brimmed hat and take my domino. Go into 
turned to the house again and looked at the ‘an inn and take a bottle at my expense ; and 
window. Sometimes he saw female figures | when you have finished it, come again and 
at it, and his heart beat quick at the sight; | give me back my masking gear. You shall 
sometimes he fancied he saw herself; and |/have a couple of dollars for your trouble. 
sometimes he studied the shadows thrown on ) Come.’ 

the window blinds to discover which of them|| But Philip would not consent. At last, 
was Rose’s and to fancy what she was doitig. || however, at the solicitations of the mask, he 
It was certainly not a very pleasant employ- lenteredintoterms, Heagreed for one half hour 
ment to stand in frost and suow and look up||to give up his watchmansbip which would be 
at a window curtain: but what care lovers for || till half-past eleven, Exactly at that time the 
frost and snow? And watchman are as fiery | stranger was to come to the great door of St. 
and romantic lovers as ever were the knights | Gregory's and give back the great coat, horn 


. . | 
and paladins of ancient ballads, 


and staff, taking back his own silk mantle, hat 

He only felt the effects of the cold when, at | and domino, Philip also told him the streets 
eleven o'clock he had set out upon his round, jin which he was to call the hour. And in a 
His teeth chattered ; he could scarcely call } dark part of the town the change was effected. 
the hour or sound his horn. He would fain||The mask looked a watchman to the life, 
nave slipt into some tavern to have warmed|| while Philip was completely disguised with 
himself at the fire. Ashewas pacing through||the half-imask tied over bis face, the bonnet 
a lonely by-street an extraordinary figure || ornamented with a buckel of brilliants on bis 
met him; aman witha black half mask on|| head and the red silk mantle thrown gracefully 


his face, enveloped in a fire colored silken|/ round him. When he saw his companion| 


manile and wearing on his head a magnificent || commence his walk he began to fear he had 
hat turned up at one side and ornamented || gone too far in consenting to his wish. He 
with a number of high and waving plumes. 

Philip endeavored to escape the mask, but 
in vain. ‘The stranger blocked up his path and |} fill my place for if you go beyond my bounds 
said—* Ha! you’re a jolly fellow; you are,|| or misbehave in any way, it may cost me the 
my buck, and I like your phizin—phizmig—|| situation.’ 


therefore addressed him once more. 
‘T hope sir you'll be very steady while you 








pitch you with such a stave! you'll half die | 


confound the word !—I like your phizhominyy ‘ Hollo! answered the stranger. * What's 
the meaning of that? Do you think I don’t 
‘know my duty? Off with you this mo- 
| ment or I'll put you into the cage. Pretty 
|| fellow, giving advice to a watchman—Off I 


say 2 
| The new guardian of the streets walked 
jonward with all the dignity becoming his 


+ . “se . 
‘office while Philip pursued bis way to a tavern 


jwhere he intended to regale himself and 
thaw his half frozen limbs over a glass of 
jale. 
CHAPTER It, 
|| As he was passing the door of a splendid 
‘palace, he was laid hold of by a person in a 
jmask who had alighted from a_ carriage. 
Philip turned round and in a low whispering 
voice asked what the stranger wanted, 
‘My gracious lord,’ answered the mask, 

\\° in your reverie you have passed the door, 
| Will your royal highness’— 
* What ? royal highness ? said Philip laugh- 
ing, ‘Tam no highness. You are mista- 
jken! 
The mask bowed respectfully, and pointed 
to the brilliant buckle in Philip’s hat. * Lask 
| your pardon if [ trench on your disguise. 
But in whatever character you assume, your 
noble bearing will betray you. Will you 
| condescend to lead the way into the palace ? 
| Does your highness expect to dance ?” 
‘1? To dance?’ replied Philip, some- 
what bewildered.‘ No—you sce [have boots 
‘jon.’ 
| ‘To play then ?’ inquired the mask. 


| © Stillless. I have brought ho money with 
|me,’ said the assistant watchman. 
* By heaven !’ exclaimed the stranger. Com- 


imand my purse—all that I possess is at your 


service!’ Saying this, he forced a full purse 
into Philip's hand, 

| ‘But do you know who I am? inquired 
| Philip, and rejected the purse. 

The mask whispered, with a bow of pro- 

found obeisance—* Your Royal Highness, 
|there is no mistaking Prince Julian.’ 
At this moment Philip heard his deputy in 
yan adjoining street, calling the hour, and he 
qaow became aware of his metamorphosis. 
| 


Prince Julian, who was well known in the 
capital, as a lively, wild and good-hearted 
young man, had been the person with whom 
jhe had changed his clothes. Now, then,’ 
|| thought Philip, * as he enacts the watchmen 
so well, Pll see if, for one half hour, I can’t 
ibe the prince. If I make any mistake, he has 





| himself to blame for it.” He wrapped the red 
silken mantle closer around him, took the 
|| offered purse, put it in his pocket, and 
isaid—* Who are you, mask? I will return 
your gold to-mprrow.’ 

‘Lam the Chamberlain Pilzou,’ 


* Good—lead the way—I'll follow. The 





|| Chamberlain ubeyed, and tript up the marble 





oe 

















D 





a 





. 
T 
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stairs, Philip coming close behind him. 
They entered a magnificent hall illuminated 
with half a thousand candles and dazzling 
chandeliers. 
jostled each other, sultans, Bavarian broom 
girls, knights in armor, nuns, magicians, god- 
esses satyrs, monks, Jews, Medes, and Per- 
sians. Philip fora while, was abashed and 
blinded. Such splendor he had never dreampt 
of. Inthe middle of the hall the dance was 
carried on by those who preferred that amuse- 
ment to the music ofa full band.—Philip, 


whom the heat of the apartment recovered | 


from his frozen state, was bewildered with 
the scene that he could do little more than 


nod his head to the various addresses made | 


to him, 
* Will you go to the hazard table,’ whis- 
pered the Chamberlain, who stood beside 


him, and whom Philip now saw to be dressed | 


as a Brahmin. 


‘Let me get unthawed first,’ answered | 


Philip, ‘ I am an icicle at present,’ 

* A glass of mulled claret ? inquired the 
Chamberlain, and led him into the refresh- 
ment-room. The pseudo prince did justice 
to the innitation. One glass after another 


was emptied. The wine was splendid, and 


it spread genial warmth through Philip's. 


veins, 

* How is it you don’t dance to-night, Cham- 
berlain ?’ he asked of his companion, when 
they returned into the hall. The Brahmin 
sighed, and shrugged up his shoulders. 

‘I have no pleasure now inthe dance. 
Gaiety is distasteful to me. The only per- 
son I cared for—the Countess Bonau—I 
thought she loved me; our families offered 
no objection—but all at once she broke with 
me.’ His voice trembled as he spoke. 


>) on; Hh ‘ at ar M : k 
‘How ? said Philip, * I never heard of | Queen—against his will wast forced to be 


such a thing.’ 
* You never heard of it !’ repeated the oth- 
er, ‘ the whole city rings with it. The quar- 


rel happened a fortnight ago—she has never | 


given me the least explanation. She has 


sent back three letters I wrote to her, uno-) 344 treated her with marked neglect—and all 
She is a declared enemy of the Bar- | ig for your suke, 


pened, 


oness Reizenthal, and had made me pProm=|he loves—to you he offers his hand—his 


ise to drop her acquaintance. But think how 
unfortunate it was ! 


er made the hunting party to Freudenwald, 


she appointed me cavalier to the Baroness. | 
It was impossible to. 


What could I do? 


refuse. On the very birth day of the adora- | s:j]] less the wretchedness your behavior 
ble BonauI was forced to set out. She | caused him. 
only heard who was my companion—but she | you have nothing to forgive in him—he has 


did not know my heart !’ 


* Well then,’ said Philip, touched with the 
Chamberlain’s distress, ‘ take advantage of ‘are watehed here; come from this.” She 
The new year replaced her mask and stood up. Placing 


the present joyous season. 


makes up all quarrels. Is the countess here?’ jer arm within Philip's, they crossed the hall 
* That is she,’ replied the Brahmin ; ‘ the and entered a side-room. 
Carmelite on the left of the pillar beside the qyered many complrints against the Cham- 


A confused crowd of maskers | 


jwalked directly tothe Carmelite. The Coun-| 


y . - 4 a . . . 
When the Queen-moth || * How comes it Prince, that you intercede 
| 


two black dominos. She has laid aside her 
mask.—Ah, Prince! your Highness’ inter- 





cession would 
Philip gave him no time to finish the sen- 
tence—the claret had inspired him. He 
tess Bonau looked at him for some time, 
Iwith a cold eye and flushed cheek, when he 
‘placed himself beside her. She was a beauti- 
ful creature ; yet Philip remained persuaded 
ithat Rose was a thousand times more beau- 
|tiful. 
* Countess,’ he said,—and became embar- 
\rassed when he met her clear bright eye fixed 
‘on him. 
| § Prince,’ said the Countess, ‘ an hour ago! 
| you were somewhat too bold,’ 

‘ Fair Countess, I am therefore at this pre- 
‘sent moment the more quiet.’ 
. So much the better, then. 
from your attacks.’ 
| * Fair lady allow me to ask you one ques- 
‘tion. lave you put on this Carmelite mantle | 


I shall be safe 


9) \ 


to do penance for your sins: 
‘IT have nothing to do penance for.’ 
| * What Countess !—your cruelties—your | 
injustice to the poor Brahmin yonder, who| 
jseems neglected by all the world ?” 
The beautiful Carmelite cast downher eyes 


| , , 
! * And do you know fair Countess that in the 
Freudenwald affair the Chamberlain is as inno- 





* As you Prince ?’ said the Countess, and 
bent her brows a litthe—* why did you not tell 


[rene ws Tam?’ 

} 

\ 

lime that an hour ago ? 
| * You are right, dear Countess I was too 
jbold. You yourself have said so. But now 


iI declare to you the Chamberlain was forced 


ito go to Freudenwald by command of the 


| cavalier to the bated Reizenthal’— 
| * Hated—by him ?’—interrupted the Coun- 
tess with a bitter laugh—* well— go on.’ 

‘Yes hated,—he despises the Baroness. 


berlain but they were the complaints of jeal- 
ous love. The Brahmin soon after came 
timidly into the apartment.—There was a deep 
silence among the three, and the Countess 
dashed away the tears thathad guthered in her 
eyes. Philip, not knowing how to conclude 
his intercession better, led the Brahmin to 
the Carmelite, and joined their hands to- 
gether without saying a word, and left them 
to themselves. He himself returned into the 
hall, 

CHAPTER Iv. 
Here he was addressed hastily by a Mame- 
luke—* I'm glad I have met you, Domino. 
Is the Rose-girl in the side-room?’ With- 
out waiting for an answer, the Mameluke 
rushed into it, but returned, evidently disap- 
pointed. * One word with you, Domino,’ 
said he, and led Philip into a retired window 
in a recess of the hall. 
* What do you want?’ asked Philip, sur- 
prised. 
‘I beseech you,’ replied the Mameluke, 
with subdued, vet resolute voice, * where is 
the Rose-givl ?” 
* What is the Rose-girl to me !’ 
* But to me she is every thing !’ answered 
the other, whose surpressed voice and agita- 
ted demeanor showed that a fearful struggle 
was carrying on within. *T’o me she is 
every thing. She is my wife. You will make 
ne wretched. Prince I conjure you drive 
me not to madness. Think of my wife no 
more ?’ 

* With all my heart,” answered Philip drily, 
‘what have [ to do with your wife ?’ 

* Ol: Prince, Prince !’ exclaimed the Mame- 
luke, ‘ I am resolved on my conduct if it 
should cost me my iife. Dissemble with me 
no lunger. Ihave discovered every thing. 
Here! look at this! "tis the letter my false 
wife slipt into your hand. Without having 
had time to open it, you dropt it in the 
crowd,’ 


Philip took the note. "Iwas written in pen- 








| He has given up all acquaintance with her— 
You are the only person 
| heart—and,you !—you reject them!’ 


so warmly for Pilzou? You did not do so 


once.’ 
‘ That was because I did not know him and 


I swear to you he is innocent— 


cil—* Change your mask. Every body knows 
jyou. My husband watches you. He does 
| not know me, If you obey me you know your 
| reward,’ 

‘Hem?!’ muttered Philip. 
was not written to me, 
head about vour wife.’ 

* Hell and fury Prince! drive me not mad ! 
Do you know who it is that speaks to you! 
[am the Marshal Blankenswerd. Your ad- 
vances to my wife are not unknown to me, 
ever since the last rout at the palace.’ 


‘ As I live this 
I don’t trouble my 


j 





much to forgive in you.’ 
‘Hush!’ whispered the Carmelite, * we 


The Countess 


| ‘My Lord Marshal,’ answered Phillp qui- 
| etly, * excuse me for saying that jealousy has 
| blinded you. If you know me well you would 
|never suspect me of such proceedings. I 
|give you my word of honor I will never 
|trouble your wife.’ 


J 





* Are you in earnest, Prince ¢ 
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* Entirely,’ 
* Will you give mea proof ?” 
* Whatever you require.’ 





|;continued Philip, * you will go instantly into Jeasiest thing in the world. He can do more 


Poland to visit your relations. "Tis better |with a single word than a barrister with a 


i that we do not meet. A beautiful woman is |three hour’s speech. Yes! If] wereaprince, 


* You have hindered her up to this time | beautiful—but a pure and virtuous woman is |my beautiful Rose would be—lost to me for 


from going to visit her relations in Poland. 
| 


Will you recommend her to do so now ?” 
* Delighted ; if you desire it.’ 


*Do it! do it your Royal Highness! you) 


will prevent incalculable misery.’ 

The Mameluke continued for some time, 
sometimes begging and praying, and some- 
times threatening so furiously, that Philip 


feared that he might lay violent hands on him 


before the whole assembly. He therefore 


took the oppportunity of quitting him as soon | 
ws he could. Scarcely had he lost himself in 
1} 


the crowd, when a feinale, closely enveloped | 


. . . TT | 
in widow’s weeds, tapped him familiarly on | 


the arm and said, 
* Butterfly, whither away ? Have you not 
one word of consolation for the disconsolate 


Widow ?’ 


Philip answered very politely. * Beautiful , 


widows find no lack of comforters. May | 


I venture to include myself in the number ?’ 
* Why are you ‘so disobedient ? and why 


haven’t you changed your mask?’ Said the | 


Widow, while she led him aside from the | 
crowd, ‘ Do you really fancy, Prince that| 
every one here does not know who you are ’ 

* They are very much mistaken in me, I 


assure you,’ replied Philip. I 


; 


* Not at all,’ answered the Widow, ‘ they 
know you very well, and if you don’t instantly 
change your mask, I shan’t speak to you again 
the whole evening ; I have no desire to give 
my husband an opportunity of making a 
scene.’ 

By this Philip discovered who his compan- 
ion was. * You were the beautiful Rose-girl ; 
are your roses withered so soon ?’ 

* What is there that does not wither? not, 
the constancy of man! I saw you when you 
slipt off with the Carmelite. Confess your 
inconstancy—you can deceive no longer.’ | 


* Hem’—answered Phillp coldly, * accuse | 


me as you will, I can return the accusation.’ 
*‘ How—in what respect ?’ | 
* Why, for instance there is not a more, 
constant man alive than the Marshal,’ 


* There is not indeed !—and Tam wrong, 
very wrong to have listened to you so long. 
But. my remorse is unavailing ; he hes dis- 


covered our flirtation.’ | 


* Since the last rout at the palace, fair 
° | 
Widow—’ 


} 


| pressible rage and hatred—Prince—but you 


have begun.’ 


wore beautiful still.’ ever, After all, [think I don’t wish to be a 


‘Prince! cried the astonished Widow, jorince”’ He now looked at the clock, and 
‘are you really in earnest? Have you ever |saw ’twas half past eleven. The Mameluke 
loved me, or have you all along deceived 7? |hurried up to him and gave him a_ paper. 

* Look you,’ answered Philip, ‘I am a |‘ Prince,’ he exclaimed, ‘ I could fall at your 





tempter ofa peculiar kind, I search con- | feet and thank you on my knees; Iam recon- 


stantly among women to find truth and virtue, | ciled tomy wife. You have broken her heart ; 
and alas! ‘tis but seldom I encounter them. but she will yet learn to thank you for it. 
Only the true and virtuous can keep me con- | We travel to Poland this very night, and 
Stant—therefore IT am true to none; but there we shall fix our home. Farewell, 
no!—there is one that keeps me in her |Prince! [I shall be ready, whenever your 
chains—I am sorry, fair Widow, that that ! Royal Highness requires me, to pour out my 
‘last drop of blood in your service. My grat- 
‘You are in a strange mood to-night, |itude is eternal. Farewell !’ 


one is—not you!" 


Prince,’ answered the Widow, and the trem-|| * Stay,’ said Philip, * what am I to do with 
bling of her voice and heaving of her bosom 


this paper ?’ 

| * Oh, that—"tis the amount of my loss to 

her. your Highness last week at hazard. I had 
* No,’ answered Philip, * I am in as ration- ‘nearly forgotten it; but before my departure, 

al a mood to-night as Ll ever was in my life. [I must clear my debts of honor. Again and 

I wish only to repair an injury ; | have prom- | again, Heaven bless you, and farewell,” With 

ised to your husband to do so.’ ' 





| 
| 
| 
| 


showed the effect the conversation had on 


these words the Marsi a! disappeared, 
CHAPTER V. 
of terror, * you have told every thing to the ! Philip opened the paper, and read in it an 
| 


| 
1 
* How!” exclaimed the Widow, in a voice | 


apeh.! O° | . . . 
marshal ? order for five thousand dollars, He put it 


answered Philip, * only in his pocket and thought, * Well, ’twould be 


9 } 


* Not every thing, 
what I knew.’ very pleasant to be a prince.” While musing 
The Widow wrung her hands in the ex- oy the difference of five thousand dollars at 
tremity of agitation, and at last said, * Where play, and his own board and lodging at the 


we . : 59 ° . . . ¢ 
is my husband ; gardener’s, a voice whispered in bis ear, 


Philip pointed to the Mameluke, who at ‘Please your Royal Highness, we are 
this moment approached them. both discovered; I shall blow my brains 
* Prince,’ said the Widow, ina tone of inex- | out.’ 


Philip turned round in amazement, and 


are unworthy of a thought. T never dreampt | saw a negro at his side. 


that any one could be capable of such ungen-|) * What do you want, my friend ?” he asked, 
tlemanly, such unmanly behavior—you are) in an unconcerned tone. 

an impostor! My husband in the dress of | ‘Tam Colonel Kalt,’ whispered the negro.— 
a barbarian is a prince; you inthe dress of||* The Marshal's wife has been chattering to 
a prince are a barbarian. Jn this world you) Duke Herman, and be has been breathing 
sce me no more—go sir!’ | fire and fury against us both,’ 

With these words she turned proudly away 1 * He is quite welcome,’ answered Philip. 
from him and going up to the Mameluke, ac-!| * But the King knows all,’ sighed the 
companied bin fromthe hall in deep and ear- | negro.—‘ This very night I may be arrested 
sand carried to the castle; Pil soover hang 


} 


nest conversation, Philip laughed quietly at 


| the result of his advice and said to himself, || myself.’ 


* My substitute the watchman willbe some-|| * No need for that,’ said Philip. 

what astonished at all this; as for me I think ‘What! am [to be made infamous for 
I mike a very decent sort of a prince; I ouly |my whole life! Tam lost, I tell you. The 
hope when he returus he will proceed as 1 | Duke will demand satisfaction, His back is 
| black and blue yet with the marks of the cud- 


He went up to the dancers and was de- }geling [ gave him. I am lost, and the bak- 


* Where you were so unguarded and par- | lighted to see the beautiful Carinelite standing || er's daughter too! I'll jump from the bridge 
i 


ticular—wicked Prince !’ 
* Let us repair the mischief. Let us part. 
I honor the Marshal, and for my part should 
be ashamed to do him wrong.’ 
The Widow looked at him for some time’ 
in speechless amazeinent. 


up in aset with the Brahmin. No sooner |and drown myselfat once !’ 

did the latter perceive him, than he kissed ‘God forbid!’ answered Philip; * what 
his hand to him and in dumb show gave him | have you and the baker’s daughter to do with 
to understand that the reconciliation was | it?’ 

complete. Philip thought ‘tis a pity Iam} ‘ Your Royal Highness banters me, and I 


? 





not to be prince all my life time. How the }am in despair!—[ humbly beseech you 
* [findeed you have any regard for me,’ || people would rejoice ; to be a prince is the//to give me two minutes private conversation.’ 





ee 


- 
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Philip foHowed the negro into a small bou- | ay It would indeed. 
doir, imperfectly lighted. The negro threw) have more meanly and vulgarly than the Mar- 
himself on a sofa, and sighed and groaned shal’s lady, 
aloud. Philip found some sandwiches and My gracious Prince, you must save me from), 
wine on the table, and helped himself with destruction.’ 
the utmost composure, ‘ Where is the Duké ?° asked Philip. 

‘I wonder your Royal Highness can be so‘ The page told me he started upon hear- | 
d—d apathetic at what I have told you. If ing the story, and only asked where the King |) 
the Neapolitan that acted the conjurer were | was,’ 
here he might save us by his contrivance. ‘Is the King here, then ?’ 
As it is, he has slipt out of the scrape, and ‘ Oh yes, he is at play in the next room | 
left us to” —— with the Archbishop and the Minister of || 

* So much the better,’ interrupted Philip, | Police,’ 
replenishing his glass ; * since he has got out), 


Tis impossible to be- | 


| 


The woman must be a fury. 





Philip walked with Jong steps through the | 
of the way, we can throw all the blame on his boudoir. 
shoulders.’ ! 
‘ How can we do that? The Duke, I tell) me.—Your own honor is 
you, knows that you, and I, and the Marshal’s rc can easily make all straight ; 
wife, and the baker's 
the plot together, to 
superstition. He 





* Plase your Royal Highness to protect | 
at stake. You! 
otherwise I am 

. || 
all in|! all prepared, and ready at the first intimation | 
take advantage of his | of danger to fly across the border. 
knows 


daughter, were 
To-mor- } 
that it was you that) row I shall expect your commands as to} 
engaged Salmoni to play the conjurer; that) what [ have to look for.’ 
With these words the 
leave. 

that it was I that enacted the | 
ghost, that knocked him down, and cudgel- 
If 1 had only) 
not carried the joke too far, but I wished to) 


| 
} 


it was I that instructed the baker’s daughter 
(with whom he is in love) how to inveigle him 
into the snare ; 


negro took his 


{[Conciuded in our next.] 





ed him tillhe roared again. 


BWrO GALL ifo 


Thomas Campbell. 
Tuomas CameseLut was born at Glasgow, 
Scotland, September 7, 1777, and early dis- 


' 


cool his love a litte for my sweetheart. } 
*Twas an infernal business. I'll swallow a/| 
poun@f arsenic.’ | 

* Rather swallow a glass of wine'‘tis de-. 
said Philip, and filled up a and vigor of mind, He 
bumper at the same time by way of good ex- ;Sity of Glasgow at the early age of twelve, and 
immediately distinguished himself by carry- } 


played a remarkable vivacity of imagination 





licious tipple,’ entered the univer- | 


ample. * For to tell you the truth, my friend, 
I think you are rather a 
a fellow for a colonel, 
drowning, 


ing off the academical prizes, particularly for || 
Moral | 
philosophy was one of his favorite pursuits || 


faint-hearted sort of | 
to think of hanging, | translations from the Greek poets. 
shooting, and poisoning yourself 
about such a ridiculous story as that.—One) but he never applied himself to any profes- | 


. No ‘ 2 > 
of them would be too much, but as to all! sional studies, After passing seven years at 


four—pol, tran—nonsense—fill. your glass, the university, he went to Edinburg, and) 
produced, at the age of twenty, his principal | 
poem, the Pleasures 


lished his reputation in England, 


I tell you that at this moment I don’t know | 


what to make out of your account.’ of Hope, which estab- 





‘Your Royal Highness, have pity on me. 
The Duke’s 


particular friend of mine, 


my brain is turned, 
has told me this | tion, and an accurate finish, are united with |, 
very moment, that the Marshal's wife, in-| 
spired by the devil, went up to the Duke, | production. The passage concerning the}, 

and told him thatthe trick played on him at || partition and subjugation of Poland is full of| 


lj 
the baker’s house was planned by Pince Ju- ‘the lyric fire, which afterwards burst forth so 


lian, who opposed his marriage with his sis- | brilliantly in the Mariners of England, the having had scarce any connection with them 
since the yoyous days of our happy child- 
1800 he visited the continent, and passed ajjhood, when we floated our miniature ves- 


ter; that the spirit he saw was myself, sent! Battles of the Baltic, and Hohenlinden. In 
by the Princess to be a witness to his super- || 1 
} year in Germany, where he became acquainted |, 
promise that we got from him, to make the || with the Here} 
baker’s 


after the marriage ; 


stition ; that your Highness has the written 
principal poets and literati. 
daughter his mistress immediately 
and that these were the | which inspired one of his finest lyric effusions, | 





| pathos and beautiful simplicity, In O’Conner’s 


- e 
jin America, where 
The case required consideration. bes Specimens of British Poets, with biogra- 


| London Institution, and afterwards delivered 
in different cities of the kingdom, to his own 
profit and honor. 
least a part of them, in the New Monthly 


was edited by C. about four years, with much 
| reputation. 


Harmony || 
ee ST pe ¥ ‘shed and ecraceful dic-|| __. 
page, a) ol versification, a polished and graceful dic | ceived from an uncle. 


an ardent poetical sensibility, in this youthful | 


| he witnessed the bloody fight of Hohenlinden ‘the broad and placid bosom of the bright 


TS 


Accession of George ‘TIL. to the Peace of 
Amiens (3 vols, vo) In 1809, he published a 
volume of poems containing Gertrude of 
Wy oming a Pennsylvanian Tale. It is full of 


Child he has touched a wilder string of passion 
and despair. His Theodoric (1824) disap- 
/pointed every body; and C, has of late done 
nothing worthy of his earlier productions. 
He is remarkable for his severe criticism of 
his own works, and this may account for his 
having written so little for the last twenty-five 
years. His poems have all been republished 
they are very popular. 


phical and critical Notices, and an Essay on 
English Poetry, (1819; 7 vols, 8vo.) contain 
‘short extracts from the poets, from the time 
(of Chaueer to that of Anstey. His Lectures 
on Poetry were written, originally, for the 


They were printed, or at 


This 


| projected by C, 


Magazine. magazine was 


originally 
It appeared in 1821, and 


He was one of the early pro- 
moters of the London university, and by his 
letter to Mr. Brougham, which first appeared 
iu the Times, Feb. 9, 1825, and by his Sug- 
, gestions, which appeared in the New Monthly 
— afterwards, materially furthered that 
‘great project. In 1827, he was elected rec- 
tor of the University of Glasgow—an office 
\without labor or emolument. His rival was 
(Sir Walter Scott, and the election was made 
‘entirely on political ar C. representing 
‘the Whig interest, 


which he has always 
‘been attached, re is a very amiable and in- 
teresting person in private life, of lively man- 
ners, and devoted entirely to literary pursuits. 
Besides his pension and the profits of his Jit- 
erary labors, he. has a sinall inheritance, re- 








a 
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Aim High. 


We are little skilled in nautical affairs, 


sels, rigged out in all their nameless para- 


| phernalia of sails, and jibs, and flags upon 


Susquehanna, nevertheless, we think that 


reasons his suit had failed; and wow your) 

Royal Highness is in possession of every 

thing.’ 
‘And a 


‘ , 
why, 


pretty story it is, 
behavior like that would be a dis- 
grace to the meanest and vulgarest of the | 


people.’ 


* said Philip 5) 


On leaving the continent he visited London! we have somewhere read that the great 
for the first time and resided there till his ll success which attended the navy of our coun- 
| marriage in 1803, when he removed to Syden- || try during our last war with the mightiest 
ham, where he resided about twenty years, !;nation on earth, was mainly attributable 

to the strict adherence of our officers and 
In 1808 ap-||inen tothe motto which we have placed asa 
caption of this article—that by aiming high 


receiving a pension of £200 from the crown. 
He has lately lived in London. 
| peared his Annals of Great Britian, from the ) 
! fl 


| ' 
] 
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they raked the decks of their enemy’s ves-|!They have studied too intimately into the 
sels, riddled the sails and rigging pastel BN: and vanities, the deceptions and the 
ing the masts and spars, won the victory, and || teachery of the world to stoop from the high 
carried home the uninjured bulk to be re-| pinnacle upon which nature ever indulgent to 
masted and re-rigged, and sent forward to do}, her children has placed them, to be caught by |, 
battle in our country’s service. What a) the mere clap trap of empty professions. 
motto of great import !—and if it was the] « Aim high’ then therefore, if you wish to win 
harbinger of victory to the armies of the re-| the confidence and fellowship of those of 
public, in the dark days of danger why may nobility of mind which we as the inheritors 
it not be attended with success if we apply it) of freedom dare or should claim, for they 
to the moral world and the every day tran-|| stand upon high places, and works, not ‘ the 
sactions of life when danger is afar off, and)! mere breath of words,’ will win them to your 
peace with gentle wing broods smilingly o’er | bidding. There is acertain pride of self- 
us, Surely there is nothing to prevent it;|\love to be observed, better expressed by the 
we could scarcely hit upon a motto better|| French double epithet, as Coleridge would 
suited for the young and ardent mind just ‘have called it, amour propre which exercised 
about to launch forward upon the vast and) jn a manner consistent witha sphere in which 
tumultuous ocean of Time! * Aim high!) you move, and with that high aim in view 
Whatever may be the situation in which it!) which we have endeavored to embody in this 
has pleased fortune to place you in life, no article, cannot fail to render the young scuffler 
matter how humble or how lowly in the scale | with fortune in the end a victor. Then while 
of existence it may be, nor how much the|/we use our best energies in the attainment 
pride of upstart birth or wealth may endeavor | of that * high aim,’ let us also resort to the 
to brow beat you, still in all of your transac- | plain and simple life of Frankuiy :—which is 
tions with your fellow men, in all your com-} known to us all—all recollect that great man 
merce with the world around you; make|/ was once but a Journeymen printer.—Col- 
it your one great study to ‘ aim high’—to main- | umbia Spy. 
tain the bearing of honor and probity so that! —_—- ° 
neither the wealthy vain, nor the foolishly | 
wise, may have occasion at any time to curl| 
the lip of scorn either at your eg Alaa te 
or at your calling. But above all in the com- | 
panionships which it may be necessary for 
you to form in life, be careful to keep a single 








From the Providence Journel. 
‘Go forth into the Fields.’ 
Ye denizens of the pent city’s must go 
forth into the fields—go forth and know the 
| ztadness Nature yields to the care-wearied 


i|heart; ten thousand voices, waked anew to 
eye to that one great and important object.| jife, 


therefore 
tas Te / ' on stain 
Aim high’—endeavor to form your associ- 


‘leave the feverish strife, the jostling, eager, 
ates among those above you; not above you in | self-devoted throng. —Hark ! bright birds, 


rank or birth or wealth, though these need | with joyous music, from each fresh-clad 
be no impediment, but rather an advantage if\ bough, or blissful soaring in the golden air, 


| 


coupled with the other requisites, but in mind, } now bid you repairto Spring’s loved haunts.— 


talent, and the influence which these qualifi-| The silvery gleaming rills, call loudly in their 
cations will never exercise over meaner ob-| glee, luring you with soft murmurs from the 
jects. As to friendships, intimate friend-|| ¢ \grassy lea, or dancing gaily down the sunny 
ships—that communion of-heart with heart || hills; and the young wanton breeze, in a 


. . . } . . 
which should never be profaned by a smile! low voice—with breath all odorous from her 
at weakness, or outraged by even a thought 


of divulging it; let them be few, for few are 
there who can bear to unwrap themselves 
from the contemplation of the frown of * pri- 
vate griefs,’ and bestow a passing thought 
upon the gloomy catalogue of woes that may 
fall to the lot of their fellow mortals to en- 
dure. But a few there are, happily for the ho-}| roof, and listen while the roar of some far 
nor of humanity, of those high and noble} flood thrills the young leaves with fear :— 
souls not entirely given up to the full and}! Stand by the tranquil Lake, 
sole enjoyment of self and selfish pursuits, 
who can turn aside and sheda tear of pity | 
over your misfortunes, point out to you the| 


call vou with sweetest song, 





blossom-chase, whispering among the em- 
bowering trees, woos you to her embrace.— 
Go—breathe the air of heaven where violets 
meekly smile upon your way, or stay your 
wandering footsteps on some pine crowned 
tempest-riven summit :—seek ye the solemn 
wood, whose giant trunks uprear a verdant 





sleeping amid 
| willowy banks of emerald dye, soar where 
the wild bird’s wings break its surface, che- 
| quering the mirrored sky :—And if one chord 
hidden rock on which you might have found-}/ remain within your breast, hallowed to Na- 
ered, and, like the finger post of Time, di- ture’s touch—if any thing but worldly hon- 
rect you onthe proper current, and teach | ors or hope of sordid gain finds you blest— 
your fragile bark to shun those dangers which | Earth’s 
await to buffet it in its course. But if they 
are few they also are almost inaccessible. 





s placid beauty shall fill your bosem 
stirring its depths with love—a strange de- 
light shall thrill, your frame, and quiet joy 








brood over you like a dove.—Qh, in the calm, 
still hours, the holy Sabbath hours, when the 
ae sieeps, and heaven and earth, decked with 
| 





ner beauteous flowers, lie hushed in breath- 
less prayer—pass by the proud fane, the 
vaulted aisles trod by flaunting Folly, and, 
‘beneath the temple of the uplified sky go 
forth and worship God! E, 





Mother Won’t Let Me. 


A numpBer of boys with books in their 
hands were passing up the street on their 
way to school. They were talking with ani- 
mated countenances, apparently on a subject 
of common interest. ‘* Hallo, Sam,’ said 
one of them to a boy who had just come up 
to them, ‘ are you going with us this after- 
noon?’ ‘Ido not know,’ answered Samuel, 
‘mother does know whether it is frozen hard 
enough to day. Tam afraid she wiil not let 
me go. It is always the way when there is 
any fun to be had; mother keeps me at 
home.’ * Just like my mother,’ replied his 
companion, ‘she is always afraid I shall be 
drowned, .or get run over, or be killed in 
She has not let me 
coast the street withthe other boys all this 
winter. 


some way or other. 


I must always promise to go off 
with my sled into the fields,’ 

Edward Torry who was standinggby the 
side of the two boys, was a listener to their 
conversation. He 





said nothing; but when 
the boys looked towards him, expecting 
from him some remarks upon the subject, 
ithey saw a tear in his eye, which he turned 
away to conceal. It was not difficult to judge 
‘what were the feelings which called it 
lrorth. A glance at his mourning suit re- 
minded the boys of their companion’s situa- 
tion. It was but a few weeks before, that he 
had been deprived of an affectionate mother, 
and they conjectured correctly that their 
conversation had brought her to his mind. 
idward was thinking of his mother, and his 
reflections were something like the follow- 
ing :—* These boys think it very hard to be 
looked after so closely, and not allowed to 
run into dangers, so l used to do; but the 
time may come when they would give the 
world to have some one to care for them as 
their kind mothers do now. Oh! if I could 
only have my own good mother again, how 
willingly I should be to give up every one of 
my plays to please her.’ Now no mother 
ever wished to deprive her children of en- 
joyments. Any boy will find his mother 
more willing to coufera pleasure on him than 
to enjoy it herself, 


The reason why she may 
be unwilling in any case that he should go out 
upon the water or coast in the streets or to 
skate upon the river is not that she wishes to 
deprive him of enjoyment but because she is 
afraid he will receive injury. 








Sometimes perhaps the mother is appre- 
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hensive of danger when none in reality exists. 
She is afraid the river or bay is not frozen 
sufficiently when it is so; she is unwilling 
her son should venture upon it, though he may 
know with perfect certainty himself that there 
is no danger. Well now supposing that in 
such a case he should cheerfully 
plan of skating, 


honored guest at the ensuing wedding festiv- | 
ity.—Echo de Rouen. 





A Heart in the Right Place, 

I am wedded, Coleridge, to the fortunes of | 
my sister and my poor old father. O my) 
friend, I think sometimes could I recall the 1 
days that are which among them 
should I choose ? Not those * merrier days,’ 
nor the * pleasant days of hope ;’ * not those 
‘wanderings with a fair hair’d maid,’ which I 
have so often and so feelingly regretted, but 
the days, Coleridge, of a mother’s fondness 
for her school boy. 


give up his 
simply because his mother 
wishes it, and seek his ainusement in some 
other way, or suppose even that he should stay 
at home and have no play at all for one after- 
noon, if that should be his mother’s wish ? 
would this be greater privation than she has 
endured for him a bundred and a thousand 
times, and which she is ready at any time to 
endure for him again? Where isthe boy who 
had rather his mother should suffer anxiety and 
apprehension for him a whole afternoon than 
to forego himself the pleasure of spending it 
in any particular way that he has chanced to 
fix upon ?—Youth’s Magazine. 


past, 


| 
} 
| 
| 


What would I give to! 
call her back to earth for one day, on my knees | 
to ask her pardon for all those little asperities | 
of temper which from time to time have given | 
her gentle spirit pain ; and the day, my friend, | 
[ trust will come when there will be * time || ~ 
enough’ for kind offices of love, if * Heaven’s 
eternal year’ be ours. Hereafter, her meek | 
spirit shall not reproach me.—O, my friend, | ! 
cultivate the filial feeling! And tet no man it 


A , think himself released from the kind, charities } 
Bour eleven or twelve years ago, a lady} ,¢ relationship. These shall give him peace | 


accompanied by a young girl evidently suf-| at the last.—These are the best foundation | 
fering from illness was in the daily habit of| 


i || for every species of benevolence. | 
attending mass at the church of St. Stevens, | 
in Rouen.—On leaving the church she always | Bostom Ladies ecighty years ago. 


gave a trifle to a poor beggar who was regu 
larly stationed at the church door, and the! 
child likewise deposited her offerings in his 
hand, entreating the benefit of his prayers) 
for her recovery. This continued for sever- 
al years, till at length one day the beggar dis- 
appeared, and no one knew what had become 
of him. Some days ago, a wedding was cel- 
ebrated at Rouen. M. P.a wealthy land-|| rows, and a female was seated at each wheel, 

hélder, was about to receive the hand of||'The weavers also appeared es dressed, | 

Midile. Anastasie L. an amiable and accom-||j in garments of their own weaving: One of! 
plished young lady, butavhose family had || them working at a loom on a omnge, was car-|| I 
been much reduced in consequence of the | ried on men’ 
events of 








Gratitude; 
OR THE BOQUET DE NOCE, 








We find, inthe American Annals, an ac | 
count of the anniversary of a Society for En- \ 


occasion Boston Cominon presented a novel |) 
sight. 






female spinsters, decently dressed appeared | 


; — 
on the common at their spinning wheels. | 


The wheels were placed regularly in three, 





s shoulders attended with music. 


1800. The notary was on the|Au immense number of spectators were! 
point of offering the pen to the bride and) present at this interesting spectacle —The|| 


bridegroom preparatory to their signing the || Rev. Dr, Cooper preached a discourse, and | | 
contract of marriage, when a stranger of rath a collectiou was made for the henefit of the! 
er rustic appearance entered the room. 

The stranger, without further ceremony, 


placed 30,000 franks in bank notes on the 
table, and said, addressing the the matrons who refused British tea—and who | 
‘Write, sir, that Mdlle. Anastasie brings|| never saw a piano.—Wonder ifa thousand || 
her husband a dowry of 30,000 frs. The} delicate ladies could not 
beggar of Severin is come to return to his’ 
benefactress the money that she lent him.’ 
An explanation 


1 institution.’ 
Ladies of Boston 
spinning 


whirling three hundred | 
wheels ! 
notary, | 


now be seen in the | 


city, at their pianos, where one old-fashioned 
| rosy damsel could be found at the healthy 
soon took place. With! 
the money collected at the church door the 
beggar had been able to purchase a piece of | Prror, in his life of Goldsmith, relates the 
land, and by dint of industry and perseve-|| following amusing anecdote of that distin- | 
rance in his habits of economy, he had gradu- || guished author. The incident took place when || 


he was about nine years of age, and after his | 


exercise of the spinning wheel ? 


—_—_——_—- — 





| 
ally become a wealthy man. ‘ But never,’ he 


said, * did I pass without thinking of my ben-|| face had been much disfigured by a recent 


efactress ; I knew she was not rich ; I heard) attack of the small pox. 


. } 
she was to be married, and T have brought | 


A company of young persons having assem- 
her my boquet de noce.’ It need scarcely be bled te dance inthe house of Mr. Goldsmith, 


added that the grateful mendicant became an} 


| Pee : 
tain one subscriber, 


couraging Industry, held in 1753, on whieh | 


‘In the afternoon, about 300 young | 





one of the party, a youth named Cumming, 
a proficient on the violin, was requested to 


| play while Oliver, who ever continued fond of 


the amusement of dancing, display ed his skill 
ina hornpipe. ‘The effects of the late disease 
on his face, added to a short and thick figure 
led the musician to hold him up to youthful 
‘ridicule, as a personification of sop, and 
the jest proving a source of merriment, the 
object of it at length stoppéd short in the 
dance, and triumphantly turned the laugh 
against his persecutor, by pronouncing the 
following distich ; 

‘ Our herald hath proclaimed this saying, 

See Asop dancing and his monkey playing. 


Oh ¢ Paral Devos sitory, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 23, 1838. 




















Fir IFTEENTH 1 Vo OLUME. 1e.—The commencement of a 


|| new volume is always with the publisher a season 


of anxiety, and at the present time it is peculiarly so. 
The times are embarrassing and we feel the need of 
each ofour present subscribers to help us on with our 
work to any advantage. Many no doubt who wish us 
well will be obliged from one cause or another to 
relinquish their subscriptions, consequently the ex- 
ertions of those who have the power to aid us will 
be the more needed. There are few who cannot ob- 
io more, and if each of our 
| Patrons were to sen ; even one, we should be 
ry rejoicing. Will those who 
are favorably disposed \owards our publication bear 
these things in mind?—Agents are requested to 
make their returns of names, and what money they 
| may have on hand, as soon as possible, that we may 
know in some measure what we have to expect. 


enabled to go on our w 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 


.L. & 8. M. V. Schodack Center, N. Y. $2,00; 
Rochester, N. Y.$1,00; L. D. Twyman’s 8 store, Va. $1,00; 
a» L. Sheflie id. Ms. 81,00: P. M. Caseville, N. Y. $1,00; 
. Ww. 5 Cc Pastieton, I. Y. $3,00; M. W. HL. Brockville, In. 
$1,00; C. 8. Harwinton, Ct. $1,00; H.M.C. Aurora, N. Y- 
$1,00; Ww. ‘i. H. D.C aseville, N. Y. $1,00; Miss N. Fishkill 
Landing, N. Y.$1,00: 8. PF. D. Palinyra, N. Y. $1,00; 


; A.R. 
| Genoa, N. Y. $10,00 ; J. C. Stanfordville, N. Y. $1,00; 


J.C. 


| J. H. Haverhill, N. H. $0,874; C. W. B. Red Rock, N. Y.- 


|e 00; P.M. Harmony, N. Y. 83,00; E. B. Bristol, N. Y. 


| $1,00; D. H. Naples, N. Y¥. $1,00; E. L. H. New-York, 
$1,00; P. M. Fletcher, Vt. $2,00; J. W.D. Fonda, N. Y. 
$1, 00: M. L. C. Montrose, Pa, $2,00 ; 


-. M. Havana, N.Y. 
$3.00: M. C. B. Clyde, Mich. $2,00; C. P. Geneva N.Y. 
$1,00; H. V.O.W hale n’s Store, N. Y. $1,00; A. T. Har 
lae “mville, N. Y. 81,00. 





MARRIED, 


These were afterwards | In Livingston, on the 5th inst. by the Rev. John H. Van 
. lw 


aggenen, Mr. Peter Van Deusen, of Livingston, to Miss 
Susan, daughter of the late Walter T. Livingston. 

In New-York, on Wednesday the 6th inst. by the Rev 
Asa D. Smith, Mr. Thomas T. Parsons, merchant of East 
Hamilton, 1. L. to Miss Elizabeth Brow nson, daughter of 


| Mr. Benoni Brownson, deceased, late of Auburn, N.Y. 





DIED, 
In this city, on the 6th inst. Mrs. Jane Moores, wife of 


'| Mr. Robert Moores, in the 23d year of her age. 


On the 7th inst. Mrs. 
Allen, in her 32d year. 
On the 7thinst. Mrs. Elizabeth Decker in her 74th'year. 

On the 15th inst. Mary Jaquins, in her 16th year. 

On the 18th inst. Avis, daughter of James H. and Di- 
nah Stroup, aged 11 months. 

On the 20th inst. Jane, daughter of 
her 6th year. 

At Claverack, on the 13th inst. Maria Stever, in the 22d 
year of her age. 

At Elyria, Ohio, on the 26th of May, after a lingering 
iliness of two years which he bore with Christian forts 
tude, Mr. Enoch Root, aged 38 years, son of Mr. Joshua 
Root, formerly of Great Barrington, Mass. 

Ait New York, on the 2d inst. Mr. Cyrus M. Stebbin 
Evy. late of this city, inthe J4th year of his age 


Sarah Allen, wife of Mr. Edward 


Jacob Car, enter, in 














»| 











OBUGUIWAL POBtRY. 
For the Rural Repository. 
To Lake George. 
I've gazed wfpon thy placid face, 
Sweet lake! in childhood’s hours ; 


I’ve heard thy murmuring breezes soft, 
And plucked thy blooming flowers. 








Oh! when I see thy mirror bright, 
Resting in tranquil sleep, 

And gaze upon thy verdant banks, 
And on thy waters deep ; 


I oft recall the Indian wild, 
Who worshipped God in thee, 
And in the cradle, calm and mild, 
Of thy bright mimic sea; 


Thought that the Great Eternal One 
Had fixed his golden seat, 

And placed his holy seal upon 
Thy tide, so calm and sweet. 


Great God! would that in every lake 
We toothy facemightsee: . 
That we may in each living thing 
Learn to adore but Thee. 
HARRIETTA. 





Early Days. 
On! give me back my early days, 
The fresh spring and the bright, 
That made the course of childhood’s ways 
A journey of delight. 


Oh! give back the violet blue, 
The woodbine and the rose, 

That o’er my early wanderings threw 
The fragrance of repose. 


And give me back the glittering stream 
The fountain and the dew, 

That neither day nor nightly dream 
Can ever more renew. 


I would give all that years have brought, 
Of wisdom, wealth, or love, 

For one sweet hour of early thought, 
This sordid world above. 

One happy flight, away, away, 
On wings of tameless power. 

One golden morn, one gloriour day, 
In childhood’s rosy bower. 


One sail upon the summer sea, 
Whose passing storms are all 

Light winds that blow more merrily 
And dewy showers that fall, 


But ah! that summer sea no more 
Shall bear me gaily on ; 

My bark lies on the weary shore, 
My fluttering sails are gone. 


’Tis not that hope her radiant bow 
No longer bends on high, 

ut light has faded from her brow, 
And splendor from her sky. 


Tis not that pleasures may not bring, 
Fresh gladness in my breast, 

But [ am worn with wandering, 
To find a home of rest, 





From the Columbia Republican. 
! 

Death of the ‘ First Born’ of Egypt. | 
Tuere was a fearful cry of wo, of weeping and of | 


wail | 
. . . ' 

| Borne with the night o’er Egypr’s land, upon a Siroe 
gale ; | 


’T was the agony of mothers, when from their breasts 
were torn 

. ; 
| Their pride, their joy, the beautiful, the first, the 


} 


| eldest born. \ 


| Woe, woe to thee, Oh, Egypt! The angel of the, 


Lord 
| Hath robed hiimself in vengeance, gist on his flaming 
sword, | 
Which, leaping from its scabbard, a shower of ruin| 
spread, 


| And Egypt’s promise, Egypt’shopes, held revel waa} 
| the dead. } 


'The marble hand of Misery, with 1ts sepulchral | 
chill, 
Was laid upon th’ Egyptian’s heart, to wound, its | 
pride to kill. 
| A wound whose pain was deeper, keener far, and | 
more intense 
Than Death with all its loneliness could picture to 
the sense. 

‘Twas felt as if a lava-flood had rolled its flaming 
waves 

Across their hearts, of cherished hopes and; joys, the 


darksome graves; 





And they prayed the Prophet of the Lord, who led 
the Israel band, 
To leave them in their wretchedness, a God-forsaken || 
land. Ss. Q. 
H. L. A. May, 30, 1838 





From the New-York Mirror. 
The Bich and the Poor. 
Frew, save the poor, fee] for the poor: 
The rich know not how hard 
It is, to.be of needful food 
And needful rest debarred. 


Their pathsare paths of plenteousness, 
They sleep on silk and down: 
And never think how heavily 


i The weary head lies down. 


They know not of the scanty meal, 
| With small pale faces round ; 
No fire upon the cold damp hearth, 


When snow is on the ground. 


They never by the window lean, 
And gee the gay pass by ; 

Then take their weary task again, 
But with a sadder eye, 





‘IT see thee still,’ | 


I see thee still! 


Calls thee in beauty from the dust; 





| 
Remembrance, faithful to her trust, | 


Thou comest in the morning light, 
Thou’ rt with me through the gloomy night; 
in dreams I meet thee as of old, i 
Then thy softarms my neck enfold, | 
And thy sweet voice is in my ear, 
I see thee still! 

I see thee still! 
In every hallowed token found ; 
This little ring thy finger bound; 
This lock of hair thy forehead shaded, 
This silken chain by thee was braided ; 
These flowers, all withered now, like thee, 


~ 


Sweet sister thou didst cull for m 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


This book was thine—here didst thou read ; 
This picture—ah, yes, here, indeed, 
I see thee still! 


I sec thee still! 
Here was thy summer noon’s retreat, 
Here was thy favorite fireside seat ; 
This was thy chamber—here, each day, 
I sat and watched thy sad decay ; 
Here on this bed, thou last didst lie— 
Here on this pillow, thou didst die! 
Dark hour! once more its woes unfold ; 
As then I saw thee pale and cold, 

I see thee still! 


I see thee still! 
Thou art not inthe grave confined— 

Death cannot claim th’ immortal mind; 
Let earth close o’er its sacred trust; 

Sut goodness dies not in the dust; 
Thee, oh my sister! ’tis not thee, 
Beneath the coffin’s lidI see ; 

Thou toa fairer land art gone ; 
There, let me hope, my journey done, 
To see thee still! 





PROSPECTUS 


Or THE 
"OQS) Y reais Qayyry 2 NY, 
RUORAT Ri POSITMORY, 
Devoted to Polite Literature, such az Moral and Senti 
mental Tales, Original Communications, Biography, 


Traveling Sketches, Amusing Miscellany, Humor- 
ous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. &c. 


On Saturday, the 23d of June, 1838, will be issued the 


| first number of the Fifteenth Volume (Sixth New Series) 


of the Ruran Reposrrory. 
On issuing the proposals for a new volume of the Rural 


| Repository, the publisher tenders his most sincere acknowl- 


edgements to ali Contributors, Agents and Subscribers, for 
the liberal support which they have afforded him from the 
commencement of this publication. New assurances on 
the part of the publisher of a periodical which has stood 
the test of years, would seem superfluous, he will there- 
fore only say, that it will be conducted ona similar plan 
and published in the same form as heretofore, and that no 
pains or expense shall be spared to promote their gratifi 
cation by its further improvement in typographical execu 


tion and original and selected matter. 


CONDITIONS, 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form, and will contain 


twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 


and index to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. 
It will be printed in handsome style, on Medium paper of 
a superior quality, with good type ; making, atthe end of 
the year, a neat and tasteful volume containing matter 


;equalto one thousand duodecimo pages, which will be 


both amusing and instructive in future years. 
TERMS.—The Fifteenth volume, (Sixth New Series) 
will commence onthe 23d of June next, at the low rate of 


| One Dollar per annum in advance, or One Dollar and Fifty 


Cints at the expiration of three months from the time of 
subscribing. Any person, who will remit us Five Dollars, 
free of postage, shall receive siz copies, and any person, 
who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of postage, shall receive 
twelve copies aud one copy of either of the previous vol- 
umes. 93" No subscription received for less than one 
year. 

Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscriptions 


| to be sent by the 23d of June or as soon after as convenient, 


to the publisher, WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y.1838. 
rr EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully 
requested to give the above afew insertions, or at least a 
notice, and receive Subscriptions. 





THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Wim. B. Stoddard. 


It is printed in the Quarto form and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with awtitle page 
and index to the volume. ; 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time ofsubscribing. Any person who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive siz copies, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars free oi 
postage, shall receive twelve copies, and one copy of either 
of the previous volumes. {7 No subscriptions received 
for less than one year. Alithe back numbers furnished 
to new subscribers 

XP All orders and Communications must be post paid, 
toreceive attention 

















